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?XINCESS HO-SHEE-NEE at’ Miami ner? with some of her wadion paintings, all 
of which depict Indian life. The Princess is ofcourse none other than The 
Native Voice’s Oklahoma Associate Editor Jimalee Burton, who made quite an 
impression in Florida. She joins other staff members of The Native Voice and 
publisher Maisie Hurley in wishing all readers a happy and prosperous New 


Year. : 


Photo Courtesy Miami Herald 


V Indians Get Her Irish Up, Says Pretty Cherokee Princess 


HEROKEE PRINCESS Ho-Chee-Nee is on the 
warpath. 

Reason for her wrath is the multitude of TV 
uans racing back and forth across the nation’s 
ng rooms pursuing settlers and _ scalping 
erybody in sight. She thinks it’s high time the 
people found themselves another villain. 


“The Indians were actually a quiet people, 
eat singers and orators,” she said. “Why, they 
in't even know how to scalp until the French 
ght them!” 


Princess Ho-Chee-Nee, more generally known 















from her cabana lounge at the Barcelona Hotel 
pool at Miami Beach, a pleasant, if improbable 
place to find a Cherokee princess. 

She has been touring the country for several 
years making personal appearances, gathering 
material for a book she is writing and exhibiting 
her paintings. Since the death of her husband, 
Dan, she has made her home in Sarasota where 
she has an. elaborate trailer studio. 

The daughter of a Cherokee mother and an 
Irish father, she was born in Oklahoma and at- 
tended schools there. She later majored in art at 
the University of Tulsa. 


braids. Her dresses are Cherokee with ew Fifth 
Ave. flourish, and, it is suspected. price tags that 
hint of oil wells in the background. Her blue-gray 
eyes, as Irish as the blarney stone, tell of an- 
cestors from Killarney. 


She uses her art to tell people about the .rue 
Indian who’s not at all the savage of the TV set. 


Native Voice A, 


Some facet of Indian lore is the subject of each | 


of her paintings. 
The book that she is writing will be devoted 
to the legends of all the Indian tribes in this 





Jimalee Burton, made these pronouncements 


Mrs. 


Burton still prefers to wear her hair in 


country. 





Natives Have Responsibility — Dr. Kelly 


decrease in, 


e Indians of this prov- 
ne fe prove that they 
e ready for the next step 
their fight for equality, 
ev. Dr. Peter Kelly told the 
vention of the British Co- 
mbia Native Brotherhood 
t month in Prince Rupert’s 
gion Auditorium. 


r. Kelly, chairman of the 
Mtherhood’s legislative com- 
tee and a United church 
ister at Nanaimo, Parksville 
Errington, -said that the set- 
up a parliamentary commit- 
tat the request of citizenship 
( immigration minister Ellen 
tirclough to reconsider the 
hole position of the Indian in 
Mada, was a “new mile post 
at had been -reacHed by the 
“ans of this country.” 


‘The convention should tight- 
up its belt and think of 
kSonable matters that should 
tga to the committee,” 
Said. 


“We must prove that we are 
ready, that we are worthy to 
take advantage of the offer that 
will be of benefit to the welfare 
of Indians as a whole.” 

Dr. Kelly, who presented the 
Native Brotherhood’s brief to 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker in 
October, 1957, and also to Mrs. 
Fairclough, attacked the set-up 
oi the last Native conference 
held in Vancouver early in 1958. 

He said since 1920 he had had 
a hand in preparing every In- 
dian document that had ever 
been presented to the govern- 
ment and the Indian Affairs 
branch had found a way _ “to 
stifle” him. 

He said that prior to this year 
the Native Brotherhood had 
been represented at all Indian 
conferences. As legislative com- 
mittee chairman he attended. 

“Then came an abrupt change 
in government policy. The con- 
ferences were to be held be- 
tween band councillors. The 
Brotherhood was ignored.” 

He said that with all due re- 


spect to the village councillors, 
some were not well versed in 
legislative matters, many lacked 
experience in dealing with the 
government. 

“I am bold enough to say that 
if the idea of the government 
was to enhance the position of 
Indian department officials they 


might give a more intelligent 
expression of the will of the 
pecple.” 

However, he said, the Broth- 
erhood was going to protest 
louder. 


“We are going to be heard in 
the house of commons and in 
the senate. Only through or- 
ganization did we gain the bene- 
fits we have today.” 

Reviewing the Brotherhood’s 
brief which he presented to Mr. 
Dienfenbaker, Dr. Kelly said 
that the business of acquiring 
the federal vote was not a 
simple matter. 

The Brotherhood wanted the 


federal vote, the same as it had 


the provincial vote with no 
strings attached. Many Indians 


across Canada didn’t want the 
vote because they feared they 
would lose their aboriginal 
rights and treaty rights. The 
Six Nations in Ontario are di- 
vided over the federal vote. 


“The greatest problem is the 
indecision of the Indians,” Mr. 
Diefenbaker said, Dr. Kelly re- 
ported. 

However the prime minister 
grants for the Indian health 
quest for a representative in the 
government by appointing 


James Gladstone of Alberta the ° 


first Indian senator. 

Dr. Kelly said that the Broth- 
erhood would never be satis- 
fied with anything less than a 
judicial decision on the ques- 
tion of Indians’ title to land in 
B.C. 

A great deal of progress had 
been made by the Indian, Dr. 
Kelly said, listing the old age 
pension, family allowances, ac- 
quiring the provincial vote, 
opening up of provincial schools 
to Indians, increased funds for 
Indian tuberculosis hospitals. 


“There is no 


grants for the Indian health ' 
services,” he said, “there is an 
increase.” 


The silver-haired Haida min- , 
ister said that he himself didn’t | 


benefit. from these gains. He 
lived in Nanaimo, was not en- 
franchised and was still a mem- 
ber of the Skidegate band and 
“will be for the rest of my 
days.” 


Speaking of the 


role of the 


Indian today he said that “con-/ 
trary to the public concept of 
the Indian as a ward of the gov- 
ernment, the Indian makes a 


living for himself and does so 
in the face of unequal competi- 
tion. 

“If the government believes 
there should be 


move in that direction by help- 
ing the Indian to help himself.’ 

He said that the Indian should 
be absorbed into a plan where. 
by he can be fitted into the Can: 
adian economy. 


integration. ' 
then it should begin a vigorous | 


ee ee eee 
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VICTORIA. — Cowichan 
Indian Band of Duncan is 
accepting donations toward 
completion of their Centen- 
nial project — reconstruction 
of the Old Stone Church 
which was built in 1870 on 
Komiaken Hill, overlooking 
Cowichan Bay. 

The band, one of six in the 
province to undertake centen- 
nial projects under the govern- 
ment 60-cents-per-capita grant 
offer, has expended its grant 
and its matching funds. 

The patient workers, under 
Chief Elwood Modeste received 
$576 toward their project. 

They've spent almost three 
times that much, drawing on 
their own pockets. 

Their project is one of the 
most interesting so far approv- 
ed by the British Columbia 
Centennial Committee. The old 
stone church which was built in 
1870, was a much-photographed 
relic until the Cowichans decid- 
ed it could be restored. It was 
a stone shell, lacking a roof, or 
any doors or windows. 

Catholic Father Peter Ren- 
deault built it. He came to Vic- 
toria in 1858 and set out soon 
after with a sack of flour, a 
gua and a breviary to evangel- 
ise the Cowichans. He walked 
to Brentwood Bay and paddled 
a canoe to Cowichan Bay where 
he built a log structure which 
served as both house and 
church. 

He sold butter to raise funds 
while building the old stone 
church, which resulted in it 
first being called the Butter 
Church. The Indians and a few 
white settlers completed the 
structure. It was abandoned in 
1880 when the population shift- 


Another theory is that it was 
given up when it was learned 
it had been built on Indian 
lands and the property could 
not be transferred to the church. 

A report has it that when the 
doors and windows disappeared, 
they turned up in the new St 
Paul’s church at Fulford Har- 


bor on Salt Spring Island which 
was dedicated in 1885. 


“Prince Rupert, Tahsis, 





THIS PAINTING, reproduced as a cover for the s ecial edition of The 
Native Voice, official organ of The Native Brotherhoo 


“It would be nice to have 
ihem restored,” mused the vol- 
unteer laborers on the new Old 
Stone Church. 

Provost Post No. 10, Native 
Sons of British Columbia set up 
a committee to assist the Cowi- 
chans rebuild the old landmark. 
Members are George Evans, Jim 
Evans and Will Dobson. With 
their Indian friends, they have 
been working part time for a 
year. 

Chief Modeste and his men 
are determined to complete the 
installation of floors, doors and 
windows. Donations may be 
sent to the Restoration Fund, 
c/o the Indian Agent at Dun- 
can. 

“Their forefathers built it by 
hand, now the Cowichans wish 
to restore it, to honor their fore- 
fathers,” says the chief. “It will 
be used by the band—one of 
the grandest ehurches in one of 
the most picturesque places in 
British Columbia.” 

The establishment of a-cen- 
tennial committee among the 
Cowichans is not unique in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Centennial chair- 
man, L. J. Wallace, says there 
are five other similar commit- 
tees — the Squamish Band, 
Southern Vancouver Island In- 
dians, West Coast Allied Tribes, 
Haida (Masset) Indians and 


_Bella Bella Indian Village. 


“The co-operation of the In- 
dian bands, both in the celebra- 
tions and the construction of 
projects has been outstanding 
and left nothing to be desired,” 
said Mr. Wallace. 

In the thirteen outlying com- 
munities local centennial com- 
mittees have Indian organiza- 
tions fully co-operating in both 
celebrations and projects. These 
are Alert Bay, Bella Coola, Cor- 
tez Island, Fort St. James, Gali- 
ano Island, Hazelton, Kitwanga, 
Pendleton Bay, Pemberton, 
Tofino, 
and Ucluelet. 

The West Coast Allied Tribes 
cleared land for a sports field, 
installed plumbing, renewed 
steps and supplied tables and 
stove for an Alberni reserve 
community hall. Cost was $1,500 
of which the government put up 
$660. They also held a potlach, 
a rock ’n roll dance and pow- 





of B.C., was painted 


by David Neel. )Gla-Gla-Kla-Wis, son of B.C.’ famous woman totem 
carver, Ellen Nee! of Vancouver. The late Charlie James, whose totems 
are to be found in many parts of the world, passed on his art to Mrs. Neel 
and in turn to her son, David. The Special Edition is available at The 
Native Voice, 510 West Hastings St. Price is $1.65 plus 8 cents S.S. and 
M.A. tax. Total $1.73. 


wow celebrations during May. 
The Squamish band set a 
$20,000 long house, 60 by 100 
feet as their project, aided only 
by $390 of. government grant 
money. Their celebration grant 
of $260 was spent to defray ex- 
penses of tribal dancers 
brought here from other points 
for summer celebrations. 
Southern Vancouver Island 
Indians built an outdoor stage 
for use in annual festivals, then 
staged a two-day festival in May 
complete with sports, war 
canoe races and tribal dances. 
The Haida band at Masset put 











CONTINUED FROM DECEMBER 


atives Took Big Part in Centenniz 


a new roof and a new floor in 
their community hall and stag- 
ed a citizenship day of sports 
July 1. Their grant was $373. 
They spent it four times over 
putting up the balance them- 
selves. 

The Bella Bella Indian village 
rebuilt and improved Wilfred 
Martin Memorial playground at 
a cost of $6,970 with only $467 
put up by the government. They 
held a sports day in April. 

Jack Peters chaired the West 
Coast Allied Tribes Committee, 
Chief Simon Baker the Squa- 
mish committee, Percy Ross the 
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Southern Vancouver Is 
dians, Godfrey Kelly me —. ¢ 
set, Haidas and Wally paw  Victorie 
the Bella Bella Committe” 25 60 
Chief Scow of Alert Ball’ found 
cently summed up the to; - island 
was wonderful to bp ted and 
to take active part in the el his 
celebrations,” he said. Ang.” was a 
ing at the list of accom x people 
ments by the Indians he r repla 
mented, “The British Coll’ ‘he was 
centenary was the mos k Voice 
standing in years for the «mpathy 
dians. They were proud t " his B: 


part.” 








Jottings By The Way 


By VIOLET McNAUGHTON 


The Native Voice is to be con- 
gratulated in having Mrs. Mai- 
sie. Armytage-Moore (Hurley) 
as publisher and director. Her 
father, Ronald C. Campbell- 
Johnston was a pioneer mining 
engineer who with his wife and 
child went into the Groundhog 
Country of B.C. Never before 
had a white woman taken a trip 
into these wilds. But it provid- 
ed a background for Mrs. Hur- 
ley that, with her own interest 
in the native Canadians, has 
given her an enviable under- 
standing of B.C. Indians and 
their problems. 

In many issues of The Native 
Voice through the years are to 
be found the fine character 
studies of Indian chiefs. There 
is William Scow, second presi- 
dent of The Native Brotherhood 
who has done splendid work. 
Chief Khalserten Seppas of 
Tsilwayukh (as Chilliwack was 
known to the Indians). There 
is Chief William Assu, renown- 
ed leader of the Cape Mudge 
people; Chief Shup-Shee; Chief 
Flamosh, “Dr.” Joseph Joe of 
Darcy Indian Reserve, Pember- 
ton, tribe who died in 1956 at 
the ripe old age of 115 years. 
But I must leave others just 
now, all have interesting stor- 
ies, but I must continue in m 
next. 

My last jottings told some- 
thing of “The Native Voice.” Al- 
though a B.C. publication it 
travels far beyond its borders. 
In one issue Canon Akenakew, 
formerly of Fort a la Corne, 
now of Tweedsmuir, Saskatche- 
wan, tells of the old religious 
beliefs of his people, the Crees. 
It is a story that helps us to 
understand these fine native 
people. 

One of the principal objects 
of The Native Voice—and I re- 
peat — is “to encourage and 
promote understanding and co- 
operation between the _ white 
people and native Canadians.” 

Among many white support- 
ers of this fine little Indian 
paper is Mildred Valley Thorn- 
ton. Radio commentator Claire 
Wallace said of her “Through 
her beautiful paintings Mildred 
Valley Thornton has done so 
much to preserve an important 
and romantic period of Cana- 
dian history—Indian life on the 
West Coast.” Many of her paint- 
ings and stories appear in The 
Native Voice. 

“Chief Billy Assu of Cape 
Mudge, Grand Old Man of the 
Kwakiutl” told and illustrated 
by Mrs. Thornton, was written 
when the chief was over 80 
years of age. In this story of 
one of the really great chiefs in 
B.C. she says: 

“When Billy Assu was a baby 
his father gave a potlach to be- 
stow upon him his first name 
‘Ya-kin-ak’ which means ‘give 
a guest a blanket’.”’ 

“When he became a youth of 
14, his father gave him a still 
bigger potlach and he was given 
another name ‘Ma-ma-sa-ka-me’ 


which means ‘giving away lots 
of théngs.’ In due course he gave 
a potlach himself and took a 
new name ‘Ya-ko-klas,’ ‘giving 
away plenty of things.’ Later 
still in giving another potlach 
Chief Billy took still another 
name, ‘Pa-sa-ia’ which meant 
simply ‘giving away’.” 

Giving away, according to 
Mildred Valley Thornton, seems 
to have been Chief Billy Assu’s 
main interest in life. He, him- 
self, estimated that during the 
years he gave away several hun- 
dred small potlaches and two 
very large ones. One time he 
called 16 tribes with over 3000 
people’ and was host to them 
for three weeks. 

On this occasion Chief Billy 
Assu’s great house 300 feet long 
by 100 feet wide and 50 feet 
high was bursting with food and 
things to be given away, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Thornton. These in- 
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cluded many gold and x 
bracelets and 6000 bla 
This potlach took place jp 
60 years ago. 

“Indians just like white » 
Chief Assu told Mrs. Thor 


“like to give big party.” 1 hit end Pt 
Chief Assu had four fine am i ge 
each of whom he set up wie” eaien th 
house and gas boat. All beg —- rv I 
sea captains and, says gap! “8 * 
Thornton, “The daughter of ii ” he l 
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home.” century. 
Cape Mudge is on Qua bige — ne 
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bell River on Discovery } Carolin 
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hief Ross. 


‘e Mourned 


: e are sorry to announce | 
Slang geath of Chief Percy 
the of the Songhees Indian 


Y Bammg, Victoria. 
litte). was 60 years of age 
t Bay was founder of the Van- 


total er Island Indian Festiv- 

Chief Ross was greatly 
> be MMB rected and will be missed 
the all his friends. The 
And it was a great worker 
COmpiE pis people and it will be 
he ito replace him in the 
Colu., he was- doing. The 
Ost Mitive Voice extends deep- 
the sympathy to his family 
d toM, to his Band. 








mbee Judge 
es Indians 
Use Ballot 


nSSOULA, Mont.—A Klan- 
ing’Southern judge warned 
Indian brothers here they 
t “hit the political trail.” 
pnty Judge Lacy W. May- 
of Robeson County, N.C., 
delegates to the NCAI con- 
ion that all Indians must 
n to use the ballot, “the 
t powerful weapon of the 
century.” 

iige Maynor, a Lumbee In- 
.made world headlines re- 
y when he sentenced a 
Carolina Klansman to 
for battling with Indians in 
home county. 

t he gave Southern racial 
hicts scant mention in his 
hitting luncheon address 
he convention. Rather, the 
spoken judge concentrated 
his theme: 

Indians must become po- 
ically active if they are to 
otect their lands and pre- 
we their cultural heritage. 
‘But this is the sad fact,” 
t said, “we have not even 
krted to use this weapon. 
bout 200 years ago we read- 
took up the firearms white 
en brought to our shores. 
t now firearms are obso- 
le. The forces’ we are fight- 
h today are vastly different. 
e have been slow to recog- 
ke Our enemies — and we 
ve not been skilled in choos- 
h weapons, 

here is no argument among 
whether we come from Mon- 
or Oklahoma, from North 
lina or Alaska. We all want 
S as human beings — we 
strong families, decent 
es and good communities 

































Natives Bilked 


listory of B.C. Indian Land Rights 








By MAISIE HURLEY 


’ The Indian lands of British Co- 
lumbia and the question of settle- 
ment and the wish for a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into Indian 
Rights came to life again at the 
1958 Brotherhood Convention. 

Because of this, I have decided 
to print the Memorandum issued 
by the Officers of the Society of 
Friends of the Indians of British 
Columbia in April 1926 which says 
as follows: 


This Society was formed in 
the year 1910 to help the 
British Columbia indians. It 
consisted of veteran mission- 
aries, missionary leaders, and 
leading citizens of British 
Columbia. Colonel Dennis 
and Canon Chambers, both 
of Montreal, were members 
of the Canadian Advisory 
Committee of the Society 
and gave valuable help in 
carrying on the Society’s 
work. They also had the back- 
ing of the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Canada and the Aborig- 
ines’ Protection Society of Lon- 
don, England.” 


Memorandum of Apr. ‘26 
During the last 15 years a 
situation in Britjsh Columbia 
arising from the Indian land 
controversy which during 40 
years, had baffled all efforts 
of Imperial and Canadian Gov- 
ernments, had prevented fuil 
success of all missionary and 
educational work carried on 
among the Indians, had often 
threatened to bring about an 
Indian war, and had actually 
brought about a chaotic con- 
dition of Indian affairs, has 
been dealt with. In dealing with 
that situation along lines of ef- 
fort combining the two prin- 
ciples of justice and concilia- 
tion, constant steady progress 
has been made towards the 
goal of equitable settlement. 
CAUSES WHICH RENDERED 
SOCIETY’S WORK 
NECESSARY 

In the colonial days, the 
title of the aboriginal Tribes 
of British Columbia was COM- 
PLETELY RECOGNIZED 
NOT ONLY BY THE IMPER- 
1AL GOVERNMENT, BUT 
ALSO BY THE COLONIAL 
AUTHORITIES, as can be 
clearly proved by official docu- 
ments. 

All this was changed in the 
year 1870 when the Colonial 





Court Ignores Old Treaty 
In Ruling Against Seneca 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
U.S. Court of Appeals has an- 
nounced the army can flood the 
Seneca Indians off most of their 
Allegheny river reservation de- 
spite a promise by George Wash- 
ington never to claim their 
lands. 

The ruling allows the govera- 
ment to go ahead with a flood- 
control .dam near Kinzua, Pa., 
designed to protect Pittsburgh. 

The Senecas’ reservation is 12 
miles upstream in New York. 

Seneca leaders said a 1794 
treaty signed by President 
Washington promised “never to 





and improved health and edu- 
cation facilities. 

“The shortest route to all of 
these is the full and _ intelli- 
gent use of the ballot,” May- 
nor emphasized. 

—NCAI Bulletin. 
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claim” their lands or “disturb” 
them in the use of them. 


They also said Washington’s 
envoy told them “as long as the 
moon rises, the grass is green, 
the river flows and the sun 
shines this land is yours until 
you choose to sell it.” 

But both sides agreed Con- 
gress can unilaterally revoke an 
Indian treaty and that Indians 
are subject to land seizure with 
just compensation the same as 
anyone else. 

Judges Henry W. Edgerton, 
Wilbur K. Miller and Walter 
Bastian said the only issue was 
whether Congress specifically 
intended to revoke the treaty. 
Congress didn’t mention the In- 
dians in so many words, the 
judges said. 

Records of Congressional 
hearings show that Congress 
did know the Indians would be 
flooded. 

The Senecas’ lawyer, Edward 
O’Neill, said he will go to the 
Supreme Court. “If this stands 
no Indian treaty is worth the 
paper it’s written on,” he said. 

Court records show that 
Farmers’ Brother, a Seneca 
chief, told one of Washington’s 
negotiators when the treaty was 
signed: “We would wish to 
know, in your opinion, whether 
we have made a good peace or 
not. As we cannot read, we are 
liable to be deceived.” 

The records show “he was 
given assurance there were no 
catches.” 
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THE SISTERS OF MARY 
IMMACULATE 


. invite. young Indian girls 
who wish to dedicate their 
lives to God. They serve Him 
in the works of teaching, nurs- 
ing, social. service and caring 
for the poor among the In- 
dian people. For further par- 
ticulars, write to: 

The Novitiate of the Sisters 
of Mary Immaculate, 
Sisters of Christ the King, 
Hanceville, B.C. 
Addressed to 

Sister Mary Immaculate 
Mistress of Novices. 





Experts Contended 





Goveriment DELIBERATE- 

LY decided to adopt and of- 
ficially announce the policy 
of DENYING THAT THE 
TRIBES HAVE ANY TITLE 
and thus seizing all lands of 

British Columbia without 

compensation. 

After British Columbia be- 
came part of Canada, this con- 
tinued to be the attitude of the 
local Governments. 

The local attitude was vig- 
orously opposed by the DOM- 
INION AUTHORITIES. In 
the year 1875, the Minister of 
Justice made a notable re- 
port, adopted by the Governor 
General in Council, declaring 
that THE CLAIMS OF THE 
INDIANS OF BRITISH COL- 
UMBIA. ARE WELL FOUND- 
ED. AND THAT TO CLAIM 
LAND AS THE ABSOLUTE 
PROPERTY OF THE PROV- 
INCE WAS TO IGNORE THE 
GOOD FAITH WITH WHICH 
THE BRITISH CROWN HAD 
ALREADY TREATED THE 
INDIAN TRIBES OF CAN- 
ADA, AND PRACTICALLY 
THAT THE INDIANS 
WOULD BE JUSTIFIED IN 
RESORTING TO ARMED 
FORCE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF THEIR RIGHTS. 

In 1876, Lord Dufferin made 
at Victoria a famous speech 
in the course of which the de- 
clared that the Indian policy in 

British Columbia was an “IN- 
ITIAL ERROR” and warned 
the people of the Province 
that to persist in refusing to 
recognize Indian title might 
bring upon them the gravest 
consequences. 

From the year 1876 to the 
year 1909, ever-increasing 
trouble arose from the land 
question. The Local Govern- 
ment sold land without regard 
to the Tribes. The Indians pro- 
tested in every possible way 
against this course. 


More especially since the 
year 1887, the Indians have 
been constantly crying for jus- 
tice. They sent petition after 
petition to Ottawa. They sent 
delegation after delegation to 
Ottawa, and in the year 1906 
sent a delegation to wait up 
upon the late King Edward. 
All through those years of 
grave trouble and even danger 
to the peace of the country, on 
aecount of difficulties, some 
constitutional, others of politi- 
cal expediency, which thought 
to be practically insurmount- 
able, the Government of Can- 
ada was powerless to bring 
about a change. 


The events of the year 1909 


are of great importance. Dur- 
ing the summer of that year, 
the Northern Tribes, especial- 
the Indians of the Upper 
Skeena River, were seriously 
threatening to fight for their 
rights and both Governments 
feared that during the follow- 
ing winter season, the Indians 
might attack the white settlers. 

The Dominion Government 
sent out a Special Commission- 
er, whose report very distinct- 
ly confirmed the fears of Gov- 
ernment and showed a state of 
very serious unrest. Also in 
August of that year, the late 
Bishop Du Vernet delivered at 
Prince Rupert 2 charge to his 
Synod, in the course of which 
he declared that the state of 
unrest arising from the land 
question was very seriously in- 
terfering with the success of 
all missionary efforts among 
the Indian Tribes, and that it 
was absolutely nécessary that 
the land controversy should 
be brought before the Judicial 
Committee of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council.” 

(THE NATIVE VOICE will con- 
tinue this vit nd far-reaching re- 
port next month.) 


CHIEF CLIFTON 
WAS PRESENT 


Everybody visiting the con- 
vention of the Native Broth- 
erhpod of British Columbia 
sities Rupert was glad to 





seé jour only remaining found- 
er of the Native Brotherhood, 
Chief Heber Clifton of Hart- 
ley Bay, B.C. 

The grand old gentleman 
although well past 80 years 
of age, was bright and seem- 
ed delighted to meet his many 
friends. He gave a_ witty 
speech in his own language 
which was translated to us. 

We wish him a Happy New 
Year and hope he will be with 
us for many years to come. 





Jesus 
the Light of the 
World 


EASTHOPE 
MARINE ENGINES 


“The Work Horse of the Sea” 


1225 No. 1 Rd., P.O. Box 424 
Steveston, B.C. - BR. 7-7710 
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saddened his many friends. 

The funeral for Gabriel, 59 
years old, was held at the Cath- 
olic church on his reserve in 
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roamed the old West. His mot with 
was a grizzly grey, his agrees, 
piercing light blue—slight ngles. I 
build and about 65 years yjimr. Steve 
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part of the City of Prince Rupert. 


Our readers will be glad to know that that fine man, 
Chief Goode of Kitwancool, who was so unjustly accused 
of interfering with a police officer when he tried to explain 
was released from Oakalla and was 


things to the police, 


home with his family for Christmas. 


Wing Commander LeRoy Brown and The Native Voice 


appealed to Minister of Justice E. D. Fulton who promptly 














In those days the country be- 
tween North Vancouver and 
Squamish was wild and rough. 

One evening as it was getting 
dusk, a man came out of the 
woods to his father’s camp, and 
asked for something to eat, and 
also for directions to the old 
trail up on the hill, known as the 


said to him afterwards, that 
when he went to town a few 
days later, the police were 
hunting for Bill Miner the fam- 
ous train bandit, who had es- 
caped from the penitentiary at 
New Westminster, B.C. 

I questioned Gabe as to this 
man’s appearance and the des- 


adian Pacific Railway for 
second time in May, 190. 
The famous detective Pin; 
ton at the Jamestown mee 
of U.S.A. sheriffs in 1906 ¢lg 
ed that Bill Miner origing 
the phrase “Hands Up.” 
I feel very sad at the 
passing of Gabriel Moody. 
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my love for the American 
people; and of my love for the 
Indians whom I have only re- 
cently come to know through 
the Hopi Indians, I feel that it 
is my duty, as one who has 
lived a long life in the midst of 
the white man’s ‘civilization,’ 
to give you a word of advice. 


I am told that conflict exists 
within the various tribes as to 
whether to accept the civiliza- 
tion of the white man. This is 
true especially of the younger 
generation of Indians which 
speaks contemptuously of the 
old Indian ways, and sneers at 
returning “to the blanket. 
These young people are attract- 
ed by the white man’s material 
life . his television sets... 
indoor plumbing automo- 
biles ... schools ... juke boxes 

. and whiskey! 


LET ME POUND IT INTO 
YOUR MINDS 


You do not know the value, 
the importance, of your own 
civilization or you w ould not be 
willing to exchange it for the 
white man’s civilization at any 
price. 

It is taught that you come 
from the great continent of At- 
lantis. While the white man 
was still a barbarian, your an- 
cestors had developed a civiliz- 
ation higher than anything exist- 
ing in the world today. You 


Your prophecies, as those of 
the white man, tell of the day 
when the white man’s civiliza- 
tion will degenerate into un- 
believable corruption . .. when 
the Great Spirit will destroy 
the corrupt members of this 
corrupt age, and that a time of 
purification will come which 
will lead to a new “Golden Age” 
of peace and brotherhood. 

Now, at this fatal hour 
which has already arrived, 
many of you choose to sur- 
render to the white man’s de- 
generate civilization. Think 
what this means! 


The white man has waged 
war against the Indians with 
the musket. Today he wages 
war with the atom bomb, 
slaughtering the youth of Am- 
erica and murdering foreign 
peoples by the millions. He 
commits these crimes in order 
that he may grow rich through 
promoting wars. 


Renegade white men in the 
colonial days sold whiskey and 
guns to the Indians to incite 
them to drunkenness and vio- 
lences, so that they could more 
easily be defrauded or destroy- 
ed. Today the Congress of the 
United States and the Presi- 
dent, have turned renegade; 
pushing the sale of whiskey on 
reservations, and drafting In- 
dians into the armed forces to 
fight bloody wars for the forces 
of corruption. 


for all, and so much more that 
might be produced. They even 
destroy the abundances on hand 
in order to make bigger and 
bigger profits, though women 
and children starve. 


He has penned you up, often 
in the least productive areas 
of a great continent, which he 
took from you by theft, deceit 
or gunfire. But if you should 
find oil or other mineral re- 
sources on these lands, he will 
take them from you by fraud. 
with the help of a corrupt gov- 
ernment, and then scatter you 
ruthlessly on other desert areas. 


If you send your children to 
his schools they will be exposed 
to all of the tricks of juvenile 
delinquency which infest the 
‘white’ schools, alcoholism, nar- 
cotics, excesses and crime. 


If you listen to his so-called 
‘music,’ his ‘rock and roll,’ your 
very personalities will be dis- 
integrated by the lunatic dis- 
cords as if by some secret weap- 
on. 


If you engage in his corrupt 
politics you will become the 
accessories of political outlaws 
who have betrayed their gov- 
ernment and their people. — 


If you become part of his 
corrupt society you will weep 
with the millions of white 
people who become the victims 
of every violence perpetrated 
against you. 


own blanket, living a simple, 
truthful, honest life, than all of 
the ‘gadgets’ of television, auto- 
mobiles and indoor plumbing, 
which will surely be accompan- 
ied and offset by the white 
man’s corruptions, as you 
should well remember. The 
trusting Indians of our early 
colonial days were the laugh- 
ing stock of the white man be- 
cause they bartered away their 
rich lands for a few bright 
beads, but that poor trade will 
be as nothing when compared 
to your bartering away your 
spiritual inheritance in the 
hope of gaining a few pieces of 
worthless money,. when you 
have no real assurance you will 
receive even this much from 
the marauding white man. 


This is no time for surren- 
der! It is too late! The white 
man’s civilization is destroy- 
ing itself NOW by its own 
corruptions! 


After that process of destruc- 
tion is completed, a New Age 
will dawn for both the white 
man and the Indian. An age of 
brotherhood, cooperation, abun- 
dance for all, truthfulness and 
peace. 


Return to your own spiritual 
traditions which are far higher 
than anything the white man’s 
civilization now offers. It will 
be your part to teach the white 
man how to live in harmony 
with the Great Spirit. 


peoples and races to build 
“Golden Age.” 

Those who surrender tot 
corruption of this evil age. ' 
perish with it. 

Those who remain stead 
to their integrity and spiri 
power will survive to share 
the brighter days which } 
soon appear. I say to you, 
patient a little longer! Do! 
sell your birthright of the h 
er Indian civilization for 4 
white man’s mess of pottage 
materialism and corruptiol. 

May the Great Spirit wé 
over you! 


Herbert C. Holdridge 


Brig. Gen., U.S. Arms 
(Retired) b 


P.O. Box 1086, Sherman 0 
California 


October 22, 1958 





Mrs. Cox Salut 
Salvation Arm 


Time has rolled around 4 
more for the Salvation Amy 
hold their World’s Intemai 
al Convention attended by 
leaders of the Salvation 4 
in England. So we salute tl 
for their wonderful work 4 
their faith and courage. 

Far up in the northland w 
it is so difficult, yet they 4 





had learned to live in peace, Through his methods of mass Each one of you can add many Th 
Paws ‘ ‘ ss e righteous white men who endured. So many have ? 
raonemepicey > Tago ote ed production of food, clothing instances of fraud and violence  cyryive the time of purification brought out of the erkness | 
honor your “ cidhiaae in obed. homes and other things for the pitas against the Indians. wil] contribute to you methods the light. I feel greatly hon? 
to raise po thes to live in har- Well-being of men, the white - + It has been truly stated of producing and sharing abun- to be asked to write the P 
ience anc wake tenet seit. man has won the long fight in the religious services of one dances of all good things, at eant “Today and Yesterd 
mony wit € against poverty. Because of his Of their sects . ‘We have done far higher levels for all, than Also to be able to lend costu 
Your civilization has been senseless greed he prevents the those things which we ought even the more fortunate can to the actors of this page 
preserved from age to age, by full enjoyment of these abun- ot to have done, and we have achieve today. It will be the  It-represents one hundred ye a 


word of mouth, by your dedi- 
cated leaders who have tried, 
under the most difficult of situ- 
ations, to protect you against 


dances by the mass of the 
people who have produced the 
abundances, and drives forty 
(40) million people, including 


not done those things which we 
ought to have done, and there is 
no health in us!” 


Is this what you wish for 


problem of the Indians and 
the white man to learn to live 
righteously with abundances, 
and not to permit degeneracy 


of world wide work of the 43 
vation Army. 
God 4 awed the Salvation AM 
—Constance 4 
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fortunate Homer Stevens 
Heard On Licence Issue 


By MAISIE HURLEY 

, was unfortunate Mr. Homer Stevens, secretary of the United 
en and Allied Workers Union, was not heard on the sub- 

t fishing licence limitation as we would have liked to have 


t his views on the subject, and that of the Union, but un- 














S old qumoately he was not heard. 

andit fr, Stevens is a very brilliant speaker and is thoroughly con- 
t. His yyment with his subject. It is not a case as to whether one agrees 
, his eammsagrees, @ Subject of that importance should be argued from 
—slight mogies- | am_ sure that no rudeness was intended as claimed 





Stevens in The Fisherman newspaper, as I myself heard 
gob Clifton say he was sorry that, through lack of time 
, time) this had happened. 


nator and Mrs. Gladstone were honored guests ‘at the 
tion. Senator Gladstone was made .an honorary member 
¢ Native Brotherhood and Mrs. Gladstone was named honor- 
Life President of the Native Sisterhood of British Columbia. 
mth Sen. and Mrs. Gladstone have won the hearts of the 
» Canadians wherever they have visited in this vast country. 
ken, Gladstone, not content with taking things easy, has travel- 






lems with sympathy and understanding. 

ye has brought with him a sincere desire to assist and has 
, up their problems dealing with agriculture, logging, trap- 
and fishing. 





» many tribes in various parts of Canada and has heard their 





> bya ten, Gladstone is attempting to work out ways through which 
after Bi jands can be brought into production and the livelihood of 
p the (indian people improved. 
ay for = 
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und Pegiithe British Columbia Native Brotherhood must remain 
—Maimges active and speak with one voice for the Indians of 


ames Sinclair. 


Sinclair, president of the 
Fisheries association, said 
fom his knowledge as a 
ries minister and_= since 
he couldn’t speak too high- 
the co-operation given the 
riment of Fisheries by the 
e Brotherhood. 

hety-eight percent of the 
bers of the Fisheries asso- 
m have direct contact with 
sentatives of the Brother- 
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said the Fisheries Associa- 
was the largest employer 
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province, the recent Brotherhood convention was told 





of Indians in Canada and over - 


the years the interest shown in 
the Native people by the fish- 
ing companies had grown. 

“The Fisheries Association, 
the Vessels Owners, the Native 
Brotherhood, the United Fish- 
ermen and _Allied - Workers’ 
Union all work together for the 
good of each other. 

“If one of us has a bad year, 
we all have a bad year. If one 
of us has a good year, we all 
have a good year.” 

He said the best-run nation 
was one that had no wars. 

“The best-operated industry 
is one in which there is no 
strife, no stoppages, and no 
strikes.” 

. Sinclair said that the Na- 
tive’ Brotherhood had many in- 
terests apart from fishing. The 
Natives were interested in for- 
ests, farming, traffic and their 
rights. 

The best way for them to 
handle their problems was by 
speaking with one voice. 

“You are a unique organiza- 
tion, a single authority for the 
B.C. Indian.” 

“Keep your _ organization 
strong and active,” he said 


To All Natives and Friends 


from the 


Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association 


PACIFIC MILK 


DAIRYLAND MILK FOODS 
FRASER VALLEY INSTANT “SWEETMILK” 


POWDER 


Producers and Manufacturers 
of 


FRASER VALLEY BUTTER 
ARCTIC ICE CREAM 
FRASER VALLEY COTTAGE CHEESE 


Three Made Honorary Natives 


Two white men and a visiting Indian from Alberta were made honorary members 
of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia last month at the annual banquet of the 
Brotherhood’s 26th convention here. 


The two whites honored were: 

Dr. R. G. Large, alderman, of 
the Prince Rupert centennial 
committee and author of 
“Skeena, River of Destiny,” one 
of the city’s B.C. centennial 
projects and: ; 

James Sinclair, former fish- 
eries minister and president of 
the Fisheries Association of B.C. 

The Indian thus honored was 
Canada’s first Native member 
of the federal government Sena- 
tor James Gladstone of Card- 
ston, Alta. 

Presenting the trio with their 
Native Brotherhood of B.C. pins 
were Rev. Dr. Peter R. Kelly 
of Nanaimo and _ Skidegate, 
chairman of the Brotherhood's 
legislative committee; Chief 
Heber Clifton, sole surviving 
founder of the Native Brother- 
hood and James Sewid, district 
vice-president from Alert Bay. 

Alderman Large told 150 dele- 
gates and guests that he was not 
“a pioneer doctor” as_ intro- 
duced by Brotherhood president 
Robert P. Clifton, but he was 
a pioneer British Columbian. 

He said he was born in the 
Indian village of Bella Bella, 
was given an Indian name and 
was proud to be a member of 
such a fine organization as the 
Brotherhood.” He said he was 
anxious to see the Indians ad- 
vance as citizens of Canada. 

Mr. Sinclair said that in his 
18 years as an MP and five as 
a cabinet minister, he had been 
at many conventions but he had 
never seen one as well conduct- 
ed as this one, the 26th annual 
convention of the Native Broth- 
erhood. 

“I’ve never been to a conven- 
tion before where the daily ses- 
sions opened with a prayer, a 
hymn and a convocation. 

“Recently Prince Rupert got 
unfavorable publicity over a so- 
called riot which was reported 
to have involved Indians. I 
haven’t seen a drunk since I’ve 
been here.” 

He said that the Christian 
code of ethics was the finest in 
the world. 

He urged the Natives to con- 
tinue to do unto others as they 
would have done unto them. 

Senator Gladstone laid the 
blame for most of the Indian 
troubles on the Indian Act and 
encouraged delegates to foster 
the desire for more education 
among the Native population. 

He said that “white people 
are not down on us, just a few 
of them.” 

The Indians were not entirely 
free of blame as they had been 
diffident and had not spoken up 
for their rights. 
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“It is the Act that keeps us 
down.” 


He spoke of the parliament- 
ary committee to be held at the 
next session of parliament 
which was pledged to reconsid- 
er the whole question of the 
Canadian Indian, and urged the 
Brotherhood to place its com- 
plaints before the committee. 

“We must get the proper 
changes made so that we won’t 
be an inferior people.” 

He said that in many in- 
stances the Indian was not 
treated as well as the displaced 
persons that come to Canada 
and “we were here all the time.” 

Also speaking at the banquet 
was Magistrate E. T. Apple- 
whaite who asked both Natives 
and whites to choose warm, 
happy and friendly co-opera- 
tion for their relationships with 
each other rather than cold, 
peaceful co-existence. 

Business agent of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union, Alex Gordon called 
for a high level of co-opera- 
tion between the UFAWU and 
the Brotherhood. 

He said that Christian ethics 
were more than words and 
should be put into practice to 
mean anything. 

Acquisition of more educa- 
tion, training for a better life 
was the theme of addresses by 
Rev. Dr. Peter R. Kelly and 
John Guthrie, mill manager for 
Columbia Cellulose Company 
Limited at Watson Island. 

Greetings from the city of 
Prince Rupert were extended 
by Mayor P. J. Lester. 

Chairman for the banquet and 
president of the Brotherhood, 


Robert P. Clifton said a high 
honor was paid the Brotherhood 
this summer when Princess 
Margaret took time off to visit 
him in St. Joseph’s hospital in 
Comox when he was unable to 
attend the Brotherhood’s pag- 
eant for the Princess in Court- 
enay. ' as 





Tekahionwake ... 
Forgotten? 


Here on the shore 
Where never was war 
Six simple blocks of stone 
Hold her carven face 
And the signs of her race, 
Lovely, neglected, alone. 


Here once she walked, 
To the fortunate talked 

In lines all living and free; 
And the chant of her kind 
Ever churns in my mind 

For she was what I long to he: 


A poet with roots 
In her people—with fruits 
As full as Canadians know. 
Why waste is this space 
In the paradise-place 
Where in life she so liked to 
go? ‘i 


Let the tribes send, 
Let the poets mend 
The scene \that the sculptor 
began! [ 
Let us leave written wrong 
And return to her song, 
For it nourished the freedom 


of jman. 
'—Roy Lowther. 


(Written at the Pauline Johnson 
Memorial, in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, B.C.) 
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Jottings By The Way 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Mildred Valley Thornton de- 
scribes very vividly how the 
old Indian customs changed 
with the coming of Christianity. 
“When the United Church came 
to Cape Mudge,” she says, 
“Chief Billy Assu listened, ob- 
served and did some deep think- 
ing ... When he made a break 
with the past it was a clean 
and swift one .. .” 

The old potlach houses were 
torn down. Chief Billy put 
chains around -his own great 
house, hitched it to a donkey 
engine and towed it out to sea. 
A scowload of the Indians’ priz- 
ed’ possessions — totem poles, 
regalia, rattles and masks were 
towed away and sold to the Na- 
tional Museum at Ottawa. It 
was the end of an era at Cape 
Mudge. 

When Rev. and Mrs. R. C. 
Scott arrived in Cape Mudge in 
1919 and proved to be such un- 
derstanding people, Chief Billy 
Assu came to regard them as 
real friends. When much later 
Mrs. Scott died in Vancouver, 
the chief left his fishing and 
came down to her funeral. He 
took part in the service and 
“according to ancient tradition 
delivered a touching funeral 
oration.” 

I’m not apologizing for “lift- 
ing” so much of Mildred Valley 
Thornton’s story of Billy Assu 
for you. She sent it to me her- 
self. I feel that it is a “spirit- 
ual” introduction to much that 
appears in the special edition 
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of The Native Voice which I 
hope all who are interested in 
our Indian people will have an 
opportunity to see and read. 


“I do not think there is an- 
other man in this great Com- 
monwealth of Nations who has 
had the honor which today you 
have bestowed on .me.” 

These were the opening words 
of a message to Princess Mar- 
garet read from his wheel chair 
when she visited Robert Clif- 
ton, president of The Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Comox, during 
her stay in British Columbia. 
This picture, with other scenes 
in which Her Royal Highness 
met famous chiefs and was 
greeted with a dance of wel- 
come “by ladies of the Kwakiutl 
Nation, Alert Bay,” appear in 
the special edition. 

In his congratulations to The 
Native Voice on this, its cen- 
tennial effort, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker reminds the native 
inhabitants of B.C. of their 
proud heritage. “Of the 11 basic 
Indian languages of Canada,” he 
says, “they are familiar with 
six. Their ancestral traditions, 
tribal lore and native crafts 
represent some of the finest 
examples of native culture.” 

Meet the five native editors 
of The Native Voice. Jimalee 
Burton is the Oklahoma asso- 
ciate editor who sends in racy 
descriptions of Indian life and 
aspirations from the other side 
of the line (which doesn’t ex- 
ist for our Indian people). 

In a recent issue she wrote: 

“The day is past when In- 
dians want to live in their old 
state, or beside the road in tee- 
pees, make bead work and do 
silver for the tourist. Who wants 
to be a back number in this 
atomic age, use oil lamps and 
bathe in a creek?” 

Kitty Carpenter is coastal as- 
sociate editor and also presi- 
dent of The Native Sisterhood 
of B.C. and a real live wire. She 
is a great organizer and fre- 
quently tells her audience “Our 
aim in coming here is to heip 
carry on the work of our or- 
ganization and, as it were, give 
you a push in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Of Jimmy Antoine, northern 
associate editor, James Sewid, 
coastal associate editor and Big 
White Owl, eastern associate 
editor whose picture frequently 
appears showing him in full re- 
galia, I shall tell some other 
time. 

Anyone interested in this In- 
dian centennial venture may 
get a copy of the special edition 
from The Native Voice Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., 325 Standard Build- 
ing, Vancouver 2, B.C. Price 
$1.65. 
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Tecumseh and the War of 181; 


“I can give no satisfactory in- 
formation of the number of Indians 
that were in action; but there 
must have been considerably up- 
wards of 1,000. From the docu- 
ments in my possession, General 
Proctor’s official letters (all of 
which were taken), and from in- 
formation of respectable inhabi- 
tants of this territory, the Indians 
kept in pay by the British were 
much more numerous than has 
been generally supposed. In a 
letter to General DeRottenburg of 
the 27th ult., General Proctor 
speaks of having prevailed upon 
most of the Indians to accompany 
him. Of these it is certain that 
50 or 60 Wyandot warriors aban- 
doned him. 

“The number of troops was cer- 
tainly greater than that of the 
enemy; but when it is recollected 
that they had chosen a position 
that effectually secured their 
flank, which it was impossible for 
us to turn, and that we could not 
present them a line more extend- 
ed than their own, it will not be 
considered arrogant to claim for 
my troops the palm of superior 
bravery. 

“Major Wood of the engineers, 
already distinguished at Fort 
Meigs, attended the army with two 
6-pounders. 
them in action, he joined in the 
pursuit of the enemy, and with 
Major Payne of the mounted regi- 
ment, two of my aides de camp, 
Todd and Chambers, and three 
privates, continued it for several 
miles after the rest of the troops 
had halted, and made many pris- 
oners. 

“I left the army before any 
official return of the prisoners, or 


that of the killed and wounded was | 


made. It was, however, ascertain- 


ed that the former amounted to | 
601 regulars, including 25 officers. | 
Our loss was seven killed and 22 | 


wounded. The Indians suffered 
most, 33 of them having been 
found on the ground, beside those 
killed in the retreat. 

“On the day of the action, six 


pieces of brass artillery were 
taken, and two iron 24-pounders 
the day before. Several others 


were discovered in the river, and 
can be easily procured. Of the 
brass pieces, three are the trophies 
of our revolutionary war; they 
were taken at Saratoga and York, 


and surrendered by General Hull. | 


The number of small arms taken 
by us and destroyed by the enemy, 


must amount to upwards of 5000 | 


but a certain number of them 
had been ours and had been 
taken by the enemy at the 


surrender of Detroit, at the river 


Having no use for! 


Raisin and at Colonel Dudley’s de- | 


feat. 
no other military trophy of their 
victories than the standard of the 
4th regiment. They were not mag- 
nanimous enough to bring that of 
the 4lst regiment into the field or 
that would have been taken. 


“You have been informed, sir, of | 


the conduct of the troops under my 
command in action. It gives me 
great pleasure to inform you, that 
they merit also the approbation of 
their country for their conduct, in 
submitting to the greatest priva- 
tion with the utmost cheerfulness. 

“The infantry was entirely with- 
out tents, and for several days the 
whole army subsisted on fresh 
beef, without either bread or salt. 

“T have the honor, to ete. 

W. H. HARRISON. 
General John Armstrong, 
Secretary of War, 

“P.S.—General Proctor escaped 
by the fleetness of his horses, es- 
corted by 40 dragoons, and a num- 
ber of mounted Indians.” 


Although Tecumseh’s ambitions 
for an Indian confederation were 
doomed to dismal failure, his ef- 
forts had compelled the Americans 
to pay dearly for the land they. 
had acquired: The British station- 
ed on the western frontier had 
always been relatively few in num- 
ber and their incursions into 
American territory were of little 
consequence. The Indians, in their 
struggle to retain the Wabash 
valley, were indirectly responsible 
for the raising of an American 


I believe the enemy retain | 


| 
| 
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| 
| 





By the Late NEWELL £, gm... 1: 
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wasted. To quote the words of|County, Ontario, deg, 
Brock: “Here is a man.” A savage | death of Tecumseh as 
by birth and without education as|him by his  grandfajmmp secre 
we understand it, by his high | claimed to have been nog tion, C 
ideals and ceaseless efforts he be-| seh when he was killed, dians 
came an eloquent orator, an able According to this sto In . 
statesman, a wise counsellor and} seh was engaged in , Mme Mor 
a staunch patriot—a man honored | encounter on a small } to hu 
and respected by friend and foe: the Moraviantown. The ations 
a savage whose sense of justice | gispatched several of }; 
and mercy might have shamed| with a long-handled me i peme 
most of his white contemporaries. | ithe blade snapped fis Pen 
In any nation, at any period, such | soldier, coming from jagmmel {'¢ 
a man would be considered great, | him through the shouldosmch Of tl 
but it is only when we consider| sabre. The blade prob, the | 
his humble origin and the difficul-! trated Tecumseh’s lungs 4 o ae. t 
ties which beset his efforts that we| as he died almost ingle’ fact 
have a full appreciation of his re-| Chief Pe-wak-a-nep’s ) must 
markable character. also include some fancismmitics Of 
Among the many tributes paid | of magic whereby his » ere al 
to him, we may quote Major John | turned himself into a mii; time 
R. Richardson, who says: “Quali-| etc., possibly this versio, ah 
ties not always assigned to the} looked upon with skeptis the } mx 
white man who leads in war are/ Some assert that Tecymmg!) @ fe 
by general consent ascribed to! Killed at the first fire gmmme to | 
Tecumseh, the great chief of the| he was killed by a hors yone 1 
Shawnee Indians. That he was| in the engagement. One nicht | 
humane, far-sighted in design, ab-| claims that he was inj pms 
stemious in habit, trustworthy as| in the battle and that hllile with 1 
an ally and a consummate master! his men to prop him agi t of ye 
of the tactics needed in Indian war-| jn a sitting position, fry 
fare is the well-nigh-testimony of | point he encouraged } | 
friend and foe.” until he received a fatal 
I promised to send you a few] Many claim that Tecumie | 
particulars concerning the death| eq at Colonel Richard ¥ 
of the great Tecumseh. Shaw-an-| with uplifted tomahawk: 4 
ebb, an old Indian resident on the | son dispatched the chi 
island and an intimate friend of| pall from his pistol. Thi rerr 
the lamented hero, and who was| has been widely accepted 
with him in his last moments, told | monument erected in K 
me the following touching manner/| Colonel Johnson’s mer No: 
and circumstances of his death:| trays the event. When 
Tecumseh was riding on_ horse-| was a candidate for vice nf the larg 
back, encouraging his Indians to| the popular slogan was: MMtherings | 
engage the enemy, when a shot| Dyumpsy; Colonel Johny was helc 
from the Yankees struck him un-| Teeymseh.” It has been River dis 
der the fifth rib. Tecumseh, aware | that in the heat of attack Ss ‘ 


of the fatal character of the wound, 
and resolved not to lie unavenged, 
advanced toward the enemy 
threw himself off his horse, and 
being armed with three pistols, 
took one in each hand and fired, 
and having discharged the third, 


seh mistook Colonel Jo} 
General Harrison and di 
his own safety in an effi 
gage with his enemy 1 
Tecumseh was known t 
personal enmity for Ham 
he knew the latter so 


d groom 
om Kis} 
Crossin 
ga Valley 
marriage 
mn Bud W 
d Mrs. St 





he drew his sword, which he used | gych a mistake seems ve iss Vie 
efficiently as long as strength fe-| jy Joseph Revore (Reve it of Mr. 
mained. (One authority tells us| eq that he was not ten MlMhnson. 


that Tecumseh removed his sword 
just before the battle commenced). 
Being soon exhausted with loss of 
blood, he fell to the ground and 


tant when he saw Colone 
shoot Tecumseh. 


Chief “Noonday” (Noa 


church Ww 
Vy, aS Was 
the chure 


‘ h : a i i‘ sl ards a 
|an American dispatched him with ey _ — a a 
| the stroke of an axe; and as proof | ~. Piesagg ; hite fri 
lthat he killed the renowned Te-| Village in 1831 was on tijgpnite trie 
the city of Grand Rapidggjans came 


cumseh, cut a piece out of his 

(Tecumseh’s) thigh to show his 

superiors. . 
“This is all I have to say about 


eir respe 
ng couple 


to have witnessed the 
Tecumseh. Some time 
Battle of the Thames i 
panied Governor Lewis 0 


p dance v 













































| Tecumseh. He was a brave and | *<. : ; cea ca 
| great man. Hoping this will reach Washiouten, While ae ae o 
toa > ies cane Das ween city he identified Colondjithe weddi 
CHAHLW AH-WAN-NOO.” | 2S the man who killed re sung 
Shaubena (this name is some-|, 4 (Johnson) was on al ose Ha 
times corrupted to Charboneau) = Se = Ov olifted _ 
the Ottawa‘ chief who also acted |) °04'" bout to diMi@Sarah Mc 
as an aide for Tecumseh in the eo a A Ye wa onto 
Battle of the Thames, claims that | him, when he drew a Hig’ 7 )rsa’ 
he was shot in the neck. From| its holster and shot higge. the sir 
various other accounts of those | Preast, and he fell on higgged until | 
| who claim to have been eye-wit- seized him at once ss Kitne, = 
nesses it appears that he was shot assistance of Sagina-bea | oA ae 
ee See Bere other parts of 563). Colonel Johnson @Mives of | 
Chiief So aahens a Chip-| claim to have killed Tet ee spr s 
pewa from Sauble Falls, Bruce (To be Continued oy = 
many hun 
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army of twenty thousand men, the | 
construction of 'a fleet and the ex- | 


penditure of five million 
not to mention the surrender of 
Detroit, Mackinac and -Fort Dear- 
born, as well as the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, the River Raisin, Fort 
Meigs and the Thames. Young, 
the British historian, even gives 
Tecumseh credit for preserving 
Canada to the British Empire. 
The Indian tribes, deprived of 
Tecumseh as their moving spirit, 
had little idea of organization and 
made no attempt to carry on. Thus 
the hopes, the ambitions and sac- 
rifices of this great man were 


dollars, | 
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opy Hunting Grounds? 


An Editorial in the Edmonton Journal 

¢ secretary of the Alberta Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, George Spargo, is reported to have complained 
Indians live as a privileged class at the public’s ex- 
_ More specifically, he objected to the Indians’ 
to hunt twelve months of the year and also to 
ations banning other hunters from Indian reserva- 








ic remarks, made in a Calgary address, have drawn 
en from a regional supervisor for the Indian affairs 
h of the feceral.government and from the secre- 
of tre Friends of the Indian Society. Both referred 
}e fact that Indian rights are established by treaties, 
1, must be honored. In general they deal with the 
ities of the situation. 

ere are also the hard facts of Indian life at the 
nt time. In spite of public aid, it can hardly be said 
the Indians on reservations live the life of Riley, 
6) a few tribes in this province have had the good 
ne to benefit by oil development. 

yore Who is envious of the Indians’ hunting privi- 
‘might well be asked whether he would care to trade 
xs with the reserve Indian, taking the bitter with the 

























t of year-round hunting. 
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ding Correspondents 
"alremony Pay Visit Here 


North 






in Kes (Eleanor Brass) 
men Saskatchewan Correspondent 







When Our visit to Vancouver and Brit- 
vices the largest Indidn wed- ish Columbia was an_ interesting 
was: @itherings ever held in the one. The fact that it was the 












centennial year made us choose 
it as one of our holiday points. 
As it was our first visit, need- 


Johns was held at Kitwanga, 
been River district. 
attackdireds of friends of the 









>| JoM—Mnd groom attended, com- less to say we 
nd dilom Kispiox, Hazelton, were _ thrilled. 
n efi Crossing, Kitwancool, The immense- 
my Mica Valley. ness of the 


mountains 
made us _ real- 
ize all the. more 
the greatness of 
our Maker. Our 


marriage was solemnized 
mn Bud Williams, son of 
i Mrs. Stanley Williams, 
fiss Victoria Johnson, 
fr of Mr. and Mrs.. Gor- 


Wn fw 
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t ten MiBhnson. forefathers 
olondMi church was crowded to cculdn’t have 

y,as was the road lead- thought of a 
(Nowmmthe church. more fitting 





name than “The 
Great Spirit.” 
Visions of our folklore came 
to the fore. The legend of the 
Thunderbirds was told to us. They 





lated, ards a reception was 
Ottay the community hall. 
on tiphite friends and Native 
Rapi@mens came for miles to 













the eir respect to the popu- : : - 
ime ng couple and their fam- lived on the highest mountain 
res hi peaks of the mountains, where 





there was constant flashing of 
and rvinbiings of thun- 

der said to be caused by the blink- 
ing of their eyes and the flapping 
of their wings. The Thunderbird 
is a symbol common to all Indians 
continent, vurying slightly 
shape significant of ‘various 


wis (ge dance was held in the 
Van Me and gifts were  pre- 
in tm to.the bride and groom 
olonelfi/™ the wedding dance. Solos 
led re sung on request by 
on algmmllage visitor and also by 
roa from Hazelton, Kitwan- 0! 
lifted MMBDIOX. in 



















o di™™Sarah Morgan, daughter tribes and areas. Then there is the 
a pif! Morgan sang a beauti- legend of the snakes, “the weather 
t hime. The singing and dane-  prcphets.” One lived in the moun- 


tains and the other in the foot- 


ed until four o’clock the 7 
‘This is 


g, hilis and on the plains. 
‘itwanga Totem Pole a Cree legend.’ 
layed during the wed- Coming’ into Vancouver along 
remony and the dance. Burrard Inlet reminded us of the 
ives of both the bride legends of the killer whale and 
oom came from a long Wasco the sea wolf, folklore of 
attend the beautiful cere- the Haidas. Then there is the sea 
which was also enjoyed otter who taught the coastal In- 
many hundreds of people dians how to hunt and fish. 
0 attended. We were very fortunate. in secur- 
ing a comfortable hotel suite in 


Sone of the largest and 
eautiful Indian wedding spite of the influx of tourists, and 






hes @les that’ have taken were treated so hospitably around 
or many years in the the city by all we came in contact 
real old-fashioned In- with. 

at re@mposiptality was shown We met interesting brother In- 

As og Everyone wishes gqijan people on the Capilano re- 
ng couple great happi- cerye, where we saw the long- 


house being built in preparation 
for the festival. We were impress- 
a ed bv its immenseness and the ex- 


lutions planation given to us in detell of 
a 
» Justice 


Councillor Si Baker invited us 
to his beautiful home, where his 
lovely wife laid out a delectable 

7 dinner for six Crees and three 
RESOLVED: That we, Squamish Indians, and at this 
| blood Ute Indians of 
tah and Ouray Indian 
tion, Utaht, do hereby 

NA th the Hopi Indians of 

te 


EF JAMES FOWLER. 


table “The Great Spirit” reigned 
supreme, obliterating for the time 
being all differences of faiths and 
tribes. These meetings were typi- 


prevent the en- cal in the» belief of the Great 
red fat upon our reserva- -Spirit, hospitality and _brother- 
nauthorized persons. hood. We _ exchanged _ stories, 


(RTHER RESOLVE to 
th the said 
ka request to 


humorous anecdotes, legends and 
present day experiences. 


We would like to have met more 


Hopi In- 
remove 


‘yden and Company of our brother Indians and heard 
‘iions he and they oc- their opinions and experiences, 
th the Ute and Hopi put our time was limited. They 
<< did. not have a treaty like the 


RTHER RESOLVE 
) Stand jury investigation 
s Me of the operation of 
I's on said reservations. 
QUEST this resolution 
ttro-active to June 30, 


plains people, however, perhaps 


they didn’t desire one. 


— = 
Uintah-Ouray Reservation, held 
at Whiterocks, Utah on the first 
day of October , 1958. 
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de: bhereby certify that the (Signed) JULIUS TWOHY 
Se he (Signed) ETTA McCURDY 






Subscribed and‘ sworn to this 


taken at a meeting of 
¢ second day of October, 1958. _ 
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Speech By 


Kitty Carpenter 


To Brotherhood Convention 


Mr. President, Chief Heber 
Clifton, the beloved father of 
our organization, reverend 
gentlemen, honored guests, 
Brothers and Sisters: 

It is a pleasure to be here 
with you again today, to hear 
the discussion on the problems 
of our people. 

We have through’ earlier 
speeches given, been able io 
think back to the invasion of 
our country, by those, whom we 
can now call brothers and sis- 
ters, the white race. Our people 
as it has been mentioned, were 
living in a world of their own, 
hunting and fishing, on their 
own land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Yes, friends, to our people 
even then there was a Creator. 
There were laws to abide by, 
punishment to the wrongdoer. 
The chiefs were the councillors, 
leadership was inherited, they 
were trained to do their duties. 

Then times changed. Our 
people became a vanishing race, 
their leaders were destroyed, 
their rights taken from them, 
the people were bewildered 
confused, and were herded onto 


Sooke Folk 
Old Timers 


Dear Sir: 

As we have been subscribers 
to The Western Producer for a 
number of years and always 
read Jottings by the Way by 
Mrs. Violet McNaughton and 
rote in reading November 6th 
copy that I may get a copy of 
the special edition of the In- 
dian Centennial Issue by send- 
ing in the price $1.65 to The 
Native Voice Publi g Co. 
Please find enclosed e above 
amount. 

I am a Canadian born on a 
farm in Hastings, Ontario; mar- 
ried near Belleville in 1904 and 
my husband and I and a family 
of six children, twins included, 
came west to Rosetown, Sask., 
in the spring of 1917 where we 
lived and farmed for 36 years. 
In the fall of 1953, we rented 
cur farm and retired to the 
West Coast to make our home. 

I am very much interested in 
the Indian people, ever since 
Queen Victoria came to Canada 
and had an Indian boy from 
Deseronto, Ontario, go to Eng- 
land to be educated to become 
a doctor. He returned to On- 
tario, Canada, and set up a 
practice among his own people 
on the Indian reserve near Des- 
eronto which is near Belleville 
on the Bay of Quinte on Lake 
Ontario. 

About a year ago we were in- 
vited to dinner at our minister’s 
home here in Sooke and an- 
cther minister and his wife 
were there also. This minister 
remembers quite well hearing 
his uncle tell about coming to 
Canada from England on the 
same boat that this young In- 
dian doctor returned to Canada 
on. 

I’m not much on spelling In- 
dian names but it sounded like 
Dr. Ronatekie. Perhaps Mrs. 
McNaughton could’ enlighten 
me on this matter some time 
through The Producer. 

We live here at Sooke along 
the Juan de Fuca Strait, once 
an Indian settlement. I would 
like to know more about the 
Indian people. I always have 
that guilty feeling that the 
white man cheated them out of 
their rights. 

Could you tell me where I 
could get more information on 
Ontario and Qubec Indians, also 
the Western Indian people. 


Mrs. M. A. Snider, 


Box 66, Sooke, P.0. 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 








Our Sympathy 
To Hall Family 


The -Native Voice and 
Staff extend the deepest 
sympathy to Mr; and‘Mrs. 
Philip Hall at Bella Bella 
in the terrible tragedy that 
happened in the loss of 
their young son, Robert, 
‘age eleven. 











Brotherhood was organized to 
save and fight for our people 
and by their good work they 
have brought us where we are 
today. Do not desert them. We 
are the original inhabitants of 
Canada, the Native Canadian. 
Keep united. 
Mrs. Kitty Carpenter, 

President of the Native 
Sisterhood of British Columbia. 


reserves, forgotten men and 
women. 

And as we follow the chang- 
ing of times, we found friends 
among the invaders, sympath- 
etic to our state, the mission- 
aries gave us a helping hand, 
and shared with us what they 
had. The Indian Department 
found that the native was able 
to discuss their problems with 
them, and for that we are 
thankful. 

Now today we are adults and 
not children anymore. We have 
watched the educational system 
develop for the better. Our 
people today find that they want 
education, we have found that 
education is the key to a better 
world. This is the spirit that 
Chief Alfred Adams and His 
group instilled in us. 

We must carry on the. work 
they left for us to do. We must 
be united in our efforts for 
those of our people who look 
to us for help and leadership. 
And in closing, God’s hand has 
always been the guiding hand 
of our organization and I pray 
that this will always be _ so, 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
marching as to War with the 
cross of Jesus going on before. 

Let us carry this with us, and best to you all. 
we will always be in the right. 

Unity is our _ organization’s . Chief Thunder, 
strength and the holy principles J. ‘&. White. 


= 
Just What Is Ethnic? 


By CHIEF RISING SUN 


RAN across this two dollar word some time ago in the 

papers. I looked it up in the dictionary. Webster’s 
says it is an adjective, a descriptive word pertaining to or 
cHaracterist'c of races or peoples.’ So, correctly the terms: 
white Scotchman, or red Indian contain the adjectives 
(ethnic) white and red. Thus the much abused, incorrectly 
used ‘ethnic’ group implies absolutely nothing. It is in- 
correctly and widely used by some politicians to describe 
foreigners. 





Safe Journey 
Chief's Wish 


Windsor, Conn., U.S.A 


Dear Friends: 

Have been ill for some 
time with heart trouble, but 
feeling a lot better now, real- 
ize I am back m my dues, 
thanks to you all connected 
with The Native Voice as I 
more than appreciate your 
kindness as I have received 
each month the issues. 

I am ench sing $3 to take 
care of the Neaat few issues 
and up till November, 1959. 

Wish you all a safe journey 
with good health always. My 














The first I heard this term used in connection with 
Indiams was last Dominion Day at Cornwall, Ontario. I 
went dcwn there to witness that historic event of the flood- 
ing and van‘shing of the former Long Sault Rapids and 
the formation of the new Lake St. Lawrence. 


Precisely at eight o’clock in the .morning about 30 
tons of dynamite blew up a causeway dyke and the mighty 
St. Lawrence River commenced to pour through. I stood 
alongside the power plant at the Eastern end of Barnhardt 
Island Indian reserve upon which huge walls had been 
built to hold back the new lake to be formed. In exactly 
one hour, the new water reached the power house. It 
took over two days to fill up the new lake. 


I watched ground hogs swimming for their lives; the 
worry of the birds indicated by the perplexity of their 
flight was haunting. Small islands:developed and remain. 
But the ancient red man’s land was covered forever. 


The day previous I visited the local newspaper office 
and was veferred proudly to their special edition, a bulky 
producticn. Tt contained no pictures or comments by, or 
about, the loca’ 'ndians. Indeed, I learned that the Indians 


had sorre cr evances, not sclved, about this invasion. 


Vhen I asked «what p2rt they were .taking in the few 
deys’ eclebvations I was tcld they would be in the parade 
on the last day. The portion to be featured by local ‘ethnic 


Tl 


group * U!~ain‘sn:. Pol'sh, Indians, etc. 

1 was stunned at the news. To ignorantly include 
Indians. the lIccal first citizens amongst foreign groups, 
struck me 2s an insu t (to the Indians) of major magnitude 
i tried to reach the Cornwall Island tribal chief by phone 
but could not do <9. I could not find an Indian anywhere. 

Cali it what you like, the campaign by politicians to 


include Jndians with foreigners is widely evident. I never 
heard of an Indian running off to live in Hungary, though 
he can stay here and starve to death quietly if he chooses. 
But a Hungarian can run. here and be sent to college 
at public expense, or at least he could until recently. 
Italians continue to pour in here evidently disliking their 
own dear country so well. They may be called ‘ethniks’ 
or ‘nogoodniks.’ 
But let's net flatter the Indian by including him 
among the foreign element. He is not treated that well. 


Oe ge ee re ee ee ee 
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Three Day Native Brotherhood Conventic 
Attended by 60 Delegates, Many Gues 


Forty-two branches of the 
Native Brotherhood of BC 
were represented at the 26th 
Annual Convention which 
took place on December 2, 
3, and 4 in Prince Rupert. 
About 60 voting delegates 
together with a considerable 
number of non-voting dele- 
gates and Brotherhood mem- 
bers were present along with 
many guests. 

Speakers included Mayor 
Peter Lester of Prince Rupert, 
Mr. Bill Murray, MLA, John 
Guthrie, mill manager for Col- 
umbia Cellulose Ltd., Indian 
Commissioner Arneil, Captain 
‘Charles Cates of the Provincial 
Indian Affairs Committee, 
James Sinclair, president of the 
Fisheries Association of B.C., 
Senator James Gladstone of Al- 
berta and Homer Stevens of the 
United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union. 

At the annual banquet and 
dance, the guest speakers were 
Mayor P. Lester, Alderman R. 
S. Large, Magistrate E. T. Ap- 
plewhaite, James Sinclair, presi- 
dent of the Fisheries Associa- 
tion, A. L. Gordon of the UFA 
WU and Senator James Glad- 
stone of Alberta, Canada’s first 
Indian Senator. 

James Sinclair, president of 
the Fisheries Association, was 
made an honorary member of 
the Native Brotherhood of B.C 

After presenting Mr. Sinclair 
with the membership badge of 
the Native Brotherhood, presi- 
dent Robert Clifton said “from 
now on we hope to get better 
prices for our salmon.” Bob 
Clifton indicated during the 
convention that Mr. Sinclair had 
been invited to attend when 
he was minister of fisheries but 
other business had been keep- 
Mr. Sinclair too busy so this 
was the first convention he had 
attended. 


Robert Clifton was re-elected 


president of the Native Brother- 
hood. 

The Brotherhood’s honorary 
member, James Sinclair, was 
named secretary of the election 
committee. Commissioner Ar- 
nell of the Indian Department, 
Mr. Eyres of the Prince Rupert 
Daily News and Mr. Sinclair 
conducted the elections. 

Ed Nahanee was elected sec- 


retary by acclamation. Herbert 
Cook was chosen treasurer and 
Dr. P. R. Kelly chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, both by 
acclamation. 

The election of vice presidents 
proceeded on a_ complicated 
standing, show of hands form- 
ula which resulted from dele- 
gates having one to four votes 
depending on proxies and num- 
ber of persons representing a 
particular branch. 

Elected vice president of the 
Skeena district was John Clif- 
ton; Heber Doolan was named 
Naas River vice president; God- 
frey Kelly was elected for the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
Walter Harris to the position of 
Northern Interior  vice-presi- 
dent. 

. These were the only vice 
presidential offices contested. 

Elected by acclamation were 
Laze'le Charlie, Burns Lake; 
Henry McKay, Bella Coola; 
James Sewid, Alert Bay; Char- 
les Peters, Cape Mudge; Moses 
Smith, north west coast; W. 
Pascal, Lillooet - Pemberton: 
Jack Peters, Barkley Sound; Ed 
Sparrow, Vancouver. 

In view of the absence of 
delegates no elections were held 
for vice presidents in the south- 
west coast, Anahim Lake area, 
or Fraser Valley. 

Resolutions dealt 
cluded: 

1. A resolution favoring not 
mere than a 26 hour weekly 
closing for the Naas and Skeena 
River areas. 

2. That all fishing cease in 
mid-Pacific during -the period 
ef internaticnal research of the 
habitation and movement of Pa- 
cifie salmon. 

3. That since fishing is an in- 
alienable right of Indians, the 
Bretherhood stands opposed to 
any form of licence limitation 
relative to the Indian fishermen. 

Homer Stevens of the UFAWU 
tried to get the floor to out- 
line the Union’s views on licence 
limitation. The Union is in favor 
of licence limitation, arguing 
that it would give all fishermen 
-reater security and a floor on 
their standard of living. 

In addition, a resolution was 
passed calling an overhaul of 
the BC Liquor Act to give Na- 
tives equal treatment with other 
people. 

The convention also set up a 
committee to review the Broth- 
erhood constitution with a view 


with in- 


to preparing amendments for 
the next convention. 

It was stated from the plat- 
form that there were many 
resolutions not dealt with, 
“enough to require two more 
days of convention.” 

Resolutions committee chair- 


man Guy Williams listed over ~ 


60 items, either resolutions, 
briefs, or letters covering such 
matters as the Prince Rupert 
riots, fishery regulations, fish- 
ing boundaries, snag boats for 
the Skeena, rental rates for 
Skeena gillnetters, hydro power 
and salmon, Workmen’s Com- 


pensation, school transportation, 
nurses for isolated villages, ean- 
nery conditions, schools, and 
other important questions. 

All these matters were re- 
ferred to the incoming execu- 
tive. 

Homer Stevens addressed the 
convention on the first morning. 
He pledged full cooperation of 
the Union in getting the federal 
vote for Natives without any 
loss of aboriginal rights. 

He stated it was a “crying 
shame that Canada’s first citi- 
zens should be denied the vote 
in their own country.” 






Stevens also calle 
changes in the B.C. liquor 
to eliminate —§ diserin; 
against Indians. 

He laid the blame for the 
in Prince Rupert on disor; 
tory legislation ‘such 
liquor laws and Indian 4 
the application of such 
and discrimination againg 
tives in general. 


The Union secretary , 
for close co-operation be, 
the Union and Brotherhg 
fish price and wage , 
tions. ~ 








Race Prejudice In Canad: 
Workshop Sessions Reve, 


Canadians, say the country’s 
oldest citizens, need not think 
discrimination exists only south 
of the U.S. border. Indians and 
Metis living in Regina have 
more trouble than usual in find- 
ing jobs and decent housing. 
They claim _ discrimination 
against them by _ non-Indians 
has a good deal to do with it. 

This is how a number of local 
Indian leaders were talking— 
not bitterly, but with force—at a 
recent joint conference between 
Indians and social workers on 
the problems of the people of 
Indian descent now living in 
Saskatchewan cities: 

About 200 Indians and Metis 
were registered at the two-day 
meeting, with workshop ses- 
sions,on education, employment 
and community services, and 
talks by Senator James Glad- 
stone and Premier T. C. Doug- 
las. 

Indians are making a continu- 
ous trek from reserve to the 
city, “mostly because we can- 
not find what we want, either 
working or socially—on the re- 
serve,” says George Brass, a 
well-known Regina Indian. 

Some 500 Indians now live in 
Regina, but their situation isn’t 
always happy, say Mr. Brass 
and other leaders. Because their 
education is limited—rarely be- 
yond grade eight—they have 
trouble finding jobs, and about 
one-quarter of the working-age 
men were out of work at last 
report. 


Indians claim employers’ un- 
willingness to train them on 
the job, or accept them without 
a certificate of qualification, 
helps kill their chances for gain- 
ful work. 

Housing is another worry. 
Only 10 of 93 Indian families in 
Regina own their homes. Among 
the others, families often crowd- 
ed into one or two rooms. Here 
again, the Indians say the re- 
luctance of landlords to rent 
to them plays a big part in their 
lack of adequate quarters. 
INTEGRATION PROBLEM 

“But the Indian’s biggest prob- 
lem is integrating into city life,” 
says Mr. Brass. “On the reserve, 
he has felt segregated and ‘dif- 
ferent.’ When he comes to town 
this feeling grows stronger. He 
also feels inferior because of his 
lack of education. The attitude 
of non-Indians around him 
doesn’t help.” 

John Thomas Anaquod, 32, a 
mild-mannered roofer who mov- 
ed to Regina three years ago, 
tried for months to find a suit- 
able house for himself, his wife, 
and five children. 

“I could only pay between 
$60 and $90 a month rent,’ he 
says. “I telephoned about sev- 
eral advertisements. But when 
I arrived I was told the house 
was already rented. Finally I 
asked a landlord if it was be- 
cause I was an Indian. “You 
people all get drunk and tear 
the place up,” he told me. Other 
Indians have come up against 


the same situation.” 

How to get Indians ang 
better low-cost housing, 
education both on and of 
reserve, and more encoy 
ment in job training are 
of the things the confa 
was working on. 


Eva Johnsten 
Says Thanks 


Maisie Hurley: 
I wish to take it upon, 
to thank you for the g 
congratulations of yours 
Robert Clifton to the Blue 
Mothers of America at the 
tional convention held in 

I certainly was very 
when I read the item j 
November Native Voice. 
work we do for the Indi 
very gratifying and whe 
hear and see the “thank 
from these people it ma 
just that much more det 
ed to go a little more next 

Would you please ser 
cne extra Native Voice 
so our state of California 
dent of Blue Star Mothe 
Erma Sweeny, can have 0 
her scrap book. 

Again many thanks 
Maisie Hurley and Robe 
ton. Happy New Year. 

EVA JOHNS 
National Indian Welfare 
Chairman in U.S.A. for 
Blue Star Mothers of A 
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121 Main Street 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Ask Your Cannery to Supply the Strongest Nylon Gill Net Made by : 


FIRST VANCOUVER NET FACTORY LTD. 


Phone: MUtual 1-5 
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